GERMAN ASCENDENCY AND THE ARMED PEACE.

considering the state of the army and the treasury. It did, nev-
ertheless, negotiate with the French government, but the Roman
question 'hindered any definite agreement. France was therefore
left to face Germany alone.

The war was divided mto two separate parts by the defeat of
Sedan:

I. Both sides wished to take the offensive; mobilization was
effected in a fortnight. The Germans, following a plan of cam-
paign prepared in 1868 by von Moltke, intended to " search out
the principal force of the enemy and attack it where they found
it," on the Metz-Strasburg line. They made no attempt to de*
fend Baden, but centred their forces in the Palatinate. They
were divided into three armies, which, once complete) rose to
almost 500,000 men. The First army, of 75,000 men, the Sec-
ond, of over 200,000, marched on Metz by the Sarre, while the
Third, of over 150,000 men, mainly from South Germany, under
the Crown Prince of Prussia, marched on Strasburg.

The French wished to enter Germany by crossing the Rhine,
probably below Rastadt, in such manner as to separate the South
Germans from Prussia. They had two armies: the army of the
Rhine, the chief army and headed by Napoleon III., on the
border of Lorraine on the Sarre, and MacMahon's army in
Alsace. But the active army, comprising 750,000 men on
paper, in reality only had 250,000; the garde mobile of 600,000
men was not organized at all. Mobilization consisted in sending
to the frontier regiments as they stood in time of peace, without
even waiting to fill up their complement of men. The regiments
had scarcely half of their full strength; the army of the Rhine
had barely 110,000 men, that of MacMahon but 40,000. Napo-
leon III. had to give up any idea of offensive warfare. These
armies, composed of veteran soldiers, brave and experienced,
were ill-supplied with food, ammunition, and field-hospitals, and
commanded by officers who had, in Algeria, grown accustomed
to irregular warfare, without a definite plan of campaign, without
knowledge of the strength and position of the enemy, without
topographical knowledge of the territory, and even without maps
(they had been given only maps of Germany). They marched
slowly and in disorder, the different corps badly mixed together,
exposed to sudden attack, without scouts, sometimes even with-
out outposts. It had been almost the same in the Crimean War,
but the enemy was then in the same condition. In 1870 the
war was between a small army of the old professional kind and